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“ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
* Agricolas.” Vine, 





VoL. 1. 
AGRICULTURE. 


{Communicated for publication in the American Farmer*) 





«“ Ata meeting of the Roanoke Agricultural 


“Society, at Clarkesville, in the County ofjpursuit ; calling loudly in the voice of reason 


«“ Mecklenburg, on Thursday the 7th July--- 
“ Voted that the thanks of the meeting be re- 
“turned to the Hon. T. M. Nelson, for his ap- 
‘ propriate address, and that he be requested to 
« furnish a copy for publication.” 
TeEst--- 
CHAS. L. WINGFIELD, See’ry, 


ADDRESS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

This being our first meeting since the adop- 
tion of a constitution for the government of this 
Society, 1 feel it a duty to say something in fa- 
vour of our object, and tomake a few remarks 
of a general nature, applicable to our climate 
and soil. An unexpected absence from home, 
of several weeks immediately preceding this 
meeting, must be my apology for the very few 
and desultory observations which I shall offer for 
your consideration ; time was wanted to prepare 
any thing like a systematic plan. 

In no country under heaven, is a race of men 
to be found, better qualified to govern them- 
selves and pursue their own interests, than in 
the United States. Possessing healthful bodies 
and active, energetic minds, with the world of 
knowledge, political and scientific, open to their 
enterprise and industry ; that must bea false po- 
licy which shall by means of premiums, protec- 
tions or prohibitions, attempt to control the oc- 
cupations of freemen. This proposition is too 
clear, to require it to be more than stated, to re- 
ceive your concurrence. The union of these 
states, is the pride and interest of every Ameri- 
can: let the government be careful, how it 
weakens this tie of pride and interest, by im- 
pairing in any manner the cord that binds us : 
man is a selfish being, and the surest way to en- 
list his feelings, is through his interests ; let 
him calculate the advantages of any system or 
measure, and you immediately secure his ac- 
tive and zealous support. I will not trespass 
upon your time, by speaking of the effects of a 
separation of this union; which can never take 
place until the few shall predominate over the 
many, and the great interests of the nation shall 
be sacrificed to a clamorous action. 

I jay it down as a maxim, that the less inter- 
ference on the part of government with the hon- 
est pursuits and employments of its citizens, the 
better for both government and citizen. “ Let 
usalone,” is all we ask for, to be happy and pros- 
perous. 

Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures, 
constitute the wealth, happiness, independence 
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igreat body of American peopie. With a bound- 
less region of uncultivated soil, and with a cli- 
mate adapted to every variety of vegetable pro- 
duction, a hardy industrious and enterprising 
population ; the God of nature directs us to its 


and of justice, to untrammel it from all restric- 


government. 

It is with pleasure I witness the increasing 
interest felt and expressed on this subject through- 
out Virginia and many other states.---I hope to 
see aspirit of inquiry yet more generally awak- 
ened, and the example of resistance to the mad 
policy of protecting a minor branch of employ- 
ment, to the manifest injury of all others ; fol- 
lowed by the Agricultural and Commercial 
parts of the country every where. I lay before 
the Society a letter from Doctor Richard Feild 
of Petersburg, covering the articles of union, of 


to a union; you will take such order on the sub 
ject, as may seem best, 

In this section of Virginia and our neighboring 
sister state North Carolina, we are exclusively 
Agriculturists, and it is admitted by all, that 
many defects exist in our system, to eradicate 
which is a principal object of our individual ef- 
forts—to communicate for the information of| 
each other, our successive experiments, with 
their results, is a principal object of our asso- 
ciation, and I hope that every member will fee] 
himself bound, to impart tothe society, the most 
minute information he may possess, or hereafter’ 
obtain, and not be restrained from doing so, by 
any false modesty or lukewarmness on the sub- 
ject. I for one, will thank him for the effort, a 
well as the information. 

That some change is essentially necessary in 
our preparation, culture or crops is evident, 
from the fact, that of the five years last past, 
four have been called bad crop years, and not 
without cause, for except in 1818, there has} 
been a general demand for grain and provender 
for our stock ; corn never selling for less than 
three, generally five, and sometimes seven dol- 
lars per barrel. So distant as we are from 
market, and cultivating a good soil, it is self 
evident, that to our system alone, may be 
ascribed the high prices demanded for grain, 
used exclusively within ourselves. When | 
say, there have been four bad crop years out 
of five in succession, I mean to say so, as it re- 
gards our crops of corn and oats, upon which 
mainly we depend for bread and provender for 
stock ; it certainly cannot be said so of the 
crops of wheat and rye, they have been produc- 
tive to overflowing ; but our prejudices are en- 
listed against them, because we have not gene- 
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of vital importance. Without making any pre- 
tensions, to the adoption, or formation of such 
a system. I would suggest as a leading princi- 
ple, deep winter ploughing, and free use of 
plaster of Paris. Of the firs, of these, little 
need be said of its advantages; but more of 
the means to effect it; and the first requisite is 


tion, save what is necessary for the support ofjstrength of team; without this, it will be vain 


to encounter the expense of valuable and costly 
ploughs; give me a good team in preference to 
a good plough, although no one sets a higher 
value on a good implement than I do. 

Of the various kinds of ploughs, which I have 
seen in common use, I would give the prefer- 
ence to Wood’s patent, generally called Free- 
born, manufactured chiefly by a man of that 
name. These may be procured of any size at 
the Penitentiary, or of Freeborn’s Agent in 
Richmond. I should prefer those made at the 
Penitentiary, because they are there sold cheap- 
I would recommend 
the plough with iron beam, on account of 
strength and durability ; there exists a mistaken 
prejudice against its weight; the difference in 
dimension, reduces it nearly the same, with 
the wood. It is generally admitted, that the 
coulter increases the draught, and I have seen 
no large plough in common use without, except 
the Dagon, so well known among us, the in- 
efficiency of which in hard, strong or rooty land 
is as well known; constituting my principal 
objection to it, to say nothing of the cost of re- 
pair, and the difficulty of restoring its shape 
when once out of order. A Mr. M‘Cormick ot 
Fauquier County, has invented a plough called 
by his name, which I think calculated to remedy 
all the disadvantages ascribable to the Dagon. 
and possessing its greatest recommendation, 
that of being without coulter. I will not at- 
tempt any description of it, as I hope in the 
course of a short time to receive one, which 
has been made for me some months by the in- 
ventor, and now on its way. If I am not mis- 
taken in my calculation of its wedge and screw 
form, and deceived by those who are judges: of 
plough work, it will answer our purposes bet- 
ter than.any other I havescen. The Chenoweth 
plough of Baltimore, is good in its operation ; 
but I think hard of draught and difficult of re- 
pair, by our tradesmen; I ploughed with one 
of these last winter in stiff, heavy, deep soil, 
ten inches deep and turned sixteen, with three 
good horses, the labour was heavy. I have ne- 
ver been able to get the Dagon in so deep, ex- 
cept in soft turf land; asa cultivator, I know 
no implement that surpasses the single horse 
Dagon, in soj] already well broken ; but I should 
prefer the small Freeborn, to be procured at the 
Penitentiary with cast shares, because of the 


rally applied them to the sustenance of man orjdiminished expense and its durability, although 


not better in its operation. 








and strength of every nation. The first of 


To surmount the obstacle, which the increas- 


Of the benefits resulting from the use of plas- 


the se,seems best suited for us; I mean theling dryness of our seasons presents, is a pointjter of Paris much has been said by others, 
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whose expericnce alone would satisfy me of its|with branches like whip sticks ; hide bound, cankered 
] 


utility, had I not seen the effects myself : 

would recommend to every one, liberal experi- 
ments. The cost of transportation, has hereto- 
fore, deterred us generally from the use of it : 
but Iam fully pursuaded, that in dry seasons 
particularly, we should be more than doubly 
remunerated for its cost, were we to apply it 
freely. I trust a better state of things is about 
to take place, and that we shall be enabled in 
a short time, to procure this valuable manure by 
the way of Norfolk, up the Roanoke, at a 


price that will ensure its general application to) 


our crops. In the experiments which may be 
made, I would recommend the purchase of 
lump plaster, as the surest method to avoid im- 
position, sometimes unintentional, because it 
must be obvious, that long exposure to air 
and sun while.in its pulverised state must tend 
to lessen its effect, by decomposing some por- 
tion of its active, stimulating qualities, and to 
this may be ascribed many of the disappoint- 
ments we hear of. The pounding it in a trough 
with pestles, is a trifling operation, if the softer 
lumps be selected for that purpose. I know 
two gentlemen on James River, who use it in 
great quantities, and pound in this manner, all 
they do use. It is true they do not cultivate 
tobacco, and during the wet seasons, when we 
are managing that crop for market, they cannot 
employ their labourers better, than in pounding 
plaster. 

If a system of preparation or cultivation be 
found inadequate te increase and make more 
certain under the favour of heaven, the present 
products of our plantations and farms, I can see 
but one other resource: a change of crops to 
suit our seasons. Iam _ not fully authorised to 
speak positively on this point at present, but 
am inclined to suggest an opinion which is gain- 
ing upon me, the more I reflect on it. That 
our winter small grains, wheat, rye and barley, 


and covered with moss, All the sap which, in this state 
of the trees, the roots can supply is little; if any, more| 
than enough to feed the years growth of wood. At 
best the produce is but a small quantity of half grown 
degenerate fruit, 

Many farmers think no attention necessary to young 
trees after planting, unless it be to keep the ground 
open round the roots fora year or two. The stocks 
are then left entirely to their own instinct of self preser- 
vation and natural tendency to grow and fructify. The 
jinnate vigour of the plant is all its dependence ; its self 
‘renovating power is its only means of recovery from in- 
juries inflicted by insects. If a tree survives early neg- 
lect, the untamed luxuriance of its top, seems to re- 
\proach the farmer for his want of care, as its redun- 
idancy of wood is incompatible with the production of 
fruit. 

Bad cider is as common as poor orchards. - Whe- 
ther the great consumption of ardent spirits is the 
cause, or the effect, of the indifferent quality of the 
cider made in this state, the use of them is at least 
countenanced by it. Not a tavern keeper, or inn- 
holder thinks that the credit of his house is in any 
degree affected by the quality of the cider he may 
offer to his guests, however poor it may be. It is 
apology enough, that any better than his is rarely 
found in private houses. ‘(here are but two states 
in which this liquor is commonly seen, It is either 
syrup or verjuice. A farmer’s family will gorge 
themselves with the first for about six weeks after 
the cider comes from the press, and then drink the 
latter all the rest of the year, unless indeed, its corro- 
sive asperity should render a recourse to rum or brandy 
necessary. 

Perhaps not many of the tables of our farmers, 
mechanics and labourers, are regularly supplied at 
meals with ardent spirits, asa family beverage. But 
the heads of families and hired men drink but spar- 
ingly of sour cider, knowing that such an indulg- 
ence as would satisfy their craving for liquid, would 
be attended with severe colic and other unpleasant 
effects. The complement of drink for workmen is 
commonly, therefore, made up with ardent spirits, 
taken at other times during the day. It would be 
going too far to assert, that the farmers, as a class, 
are intemperate in the use of ardent spirits. It is 
however, a subject of regret, that the practice is not 
more disreputable, and that young men in their full 
health and vigour, should so often require of their em- 








are the most certain crops we make, and that|ployers an allowance of a half a pint of spirit per day 


the spring grains, 
the least certain and productive. If this be true, 
as I think it is, the time is at hand when a re- 


volution in our system is about to take place.— 


We should hail it asthe forerunner of an im- 
proved husbandry, and see in it, the hand of that 
providence, who we often think is afflicting and 
distressing us, when he is blessing and providing 
for our wants. 


= 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 


ON THE BAD 
Management of Orchards. 


Why are farmers so neglectful of their orchards ? 
Our farms are portioned out into orchard, mowing, 
tillage and pasture grounds. This isso Common a di- 
vision, that a plantation of fruit trees must have been 
considered a useful occupation of the soil, But in what 
a neglected state are fruit trees to be seen in most 
parts of the country ’ 
sufficiently numerous to shew that good management 
in this branch of*husbandry is as profitable as in any 
other. 

If some districts are well stocked with trees, others 
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Good orchards are, however, ) 


corn and oats, have become}*s & "ecessary of life. Sound cider would invigorate 


more without impairing the tone of the stomach. 
But how few farmers have it in their power to offer 
ithe alternative. A good method of making, in the 
first place, and then of preserving, cider, is so rare- 
lly practised, that farmers are themselves to blame that 
they are at so much expense for rum, when there 
lean be little doubt, that their hired men and they 
ithemselves would give a preference to cider, not 
‘sour. They have but to cherish their orchards, and to 
pursue well known methods in manufacturing and cur- 
ing the liquor, to be relieved from a vexatious expense, 
and the still more vexatious evils of occasional, or ha- 
bitual, intemperance. 

Fruit is not a staff of life, but it is an innocent and 
refreshing luxury. Its medicinal uses give it also no 
inconsiderable value. Taken in all the variety which 
our climate admits of, it may be made to contribute 
largely to health, comfort and enjoyment. As it is 
not a principal article for the sustenance of life, 
neither is it one which requires any great or constant 
labour to secure. Compared with bread stuffs and 
culinary vegetables, and considering the labour be- 
stowed on these, it is almost a free gift of Provi- 
idence. Fruit trees may be grown in fields in which 
grain and vegetable crops are cultivated, not only; 
without interfering, while young, with the processes} 
which these latter require, but so as to derive benefit 
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in keeping the trees in order, is very trifling, if be- 


stowed seasonably. Most of what is required should 
be done in the spring, before the frost leaves the ground 
and other business is pressing. 

It is well known that fruit trees may be cultivated 
with advantage in ground too rocky for tillage, with. 
out losing the use of it as pasture, provided stakes 
are set to keep off the cattle. The soil must, however, 
be kept open about the young trees to obtain a 
free growth. It is unnecessary to say that manure 
may be applied with advantage, and that the value of 
it will not be lost when so applied. The declivities 
onthe south sides of hills, which are too steep, or 
too rough, for the plough, afford fine situations for 
fruit trees. So that on many farms, extensive or- 
chards of various kinds of fruit may be had, without 
interfering with, or diminishing the amount of other 
crops. 

The varieties of the several species of fruit which 
may be brought to perfection in this Commonwealth, 
are numerous, and are cultivated with success near 
the coast, but are little known in the interior. They 
are, however, common enough to furnish scions for 
every county in the state. Our farmers have only to 
decide that they will turn their attention to the rais- 
ing of fruit, and they will have no difficulty and lit- 
tle or no expense in obtaining scions of the best. 
But it ought at the same time to be recollected, that 
as the improved and most delicious fruits have come 
of careful cultivation, and are derived from originals 
of very ordinary character, so if the trees are treated 
with neglect, these fruits will degenerate and in a short 
time be no longer cognizable as the same. 

It may not be universally Known, that by taking off 

aportion of the fruit from a healthy tree at an early 
stage, what remains will become larger and be finer 
than if the whole were suffered to remain—because 
more sap is at liberty to be expended upon them. 
Keeping the earth loose about the roots, and manuring 
produce the same ‘effect—enlivening the roots and 
encouraging them to put forth more fibres, and in 
consequence a greater quantity of nutrition is absorbed, 
of which the fruit will get its proportion. 
Whatever promotes a free circulation of the sap, as 
cleansing the bark from scales and scraping it to make 
it tender and yielding, and whatever helps to perfect 
the maturation of the sap in the leaves of the tree, by 
giving them a full exposure to the sun and air, as by 
cutting out the central branches when the head 
istoo bushy, and giving it an expanded form, pro- 
motes the growth, general health and productiveness 
of the tree. 

It would require little time to satisfy any rational 
mind, that the caterpillar, the canker worm and the 
slug, by devouring the leaves, destroy a part of the 
machinery necessary to the work of vegetation and 
fructification. The tree must therefore decline if they 
are permitted to invade it, and.to keep possession year 
after year. 

A large stock of fruit trees may be raised with very 
little trouble by fencing ina few rods of good ground 
as a nursery, and sowing pomace.on part, and reserv- 
ing part for the seeds or stones of other fruit. There 
should be space enough within the enclosure to admit 
of transplanting the shoots the second year. The fol- 
lowing year they will be in a state for budding or for 
grafting. Inthe mean time, the farmer may learn by 
a little inquiry where the buds and scions may be ob- 
tained when wanted. 

This nursery will not only supply his new planta. 
tions, but afford fine thrifty trees, to take the 
places of suchas decay in the orchard. He will thus 
avoid the effects of the ignorance, or deceit, of nur- 
sery men, whose trees have frequently proved not to 
be of the kinds for which they are sold. This is true 
in many instances of trees which have been ordered 
from New York. 

We have before adverted to the number of fruit 
trees which may be seen scattered over the face of 





exhibit only a few, scattered along on the road side, from them without diminishing the ground crops.jthe country in the more populace districts. But 
old and in a decrepid state, the remnants of fine or-And when the trees have attained to their full size,/from the languishing state in which they are, they 


chards of better days. 


ithe soil occupied by their roots, and the space shaded 


seem to have been thought worthmmerely the trouble 


But, in respectable farming towns, in all parts of the by their tops, if lost for tillage, will pay a greater pro-of planting. 


Commonwealth, one may see, in the fields, apple and 


fit from the trees, if well pruned and kept clean, than 


If; indeed, they are not worth the little additional 


other fruit trees, bristled all over, from root to top,it would, employed in any other culture. The labourjcare of pruning and cleaning, they are but cumber- 
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ers of the ground ; and both for appearance and use 
the soil had better be converted to some other pur- 
pose. For what is more unsightly than a neglected 
orchard ! and as to profit, one might as well keep a 
fiock of scabby sheep, which can never come in contact 
with bush, or briar, or splintered rail «without leaving 
wool by the ounce behind them. A lean ox with a bro- 
ken limb, fit neither for work, nor slaughter, is another 
emblem of neglected fruit trees. 

The cultivation of fruit for the market is a mino 
object in parts remote from large towns. But in dis- 
tricts where good fruit would command a ready market 
and good price, there prevails an unaccountable inat- 
tention and indifference. On some farms, in a condi- 
tion otherwise respectable, and with orchards of from 
one to two hundred trees. all that is obtained is about 
twenty barrels of cider, a few barrels of eating apples, 
a bushel or two of pears, and a small quantity of the 
stone fruits. Again, on a few other farms with or- 
chards of the same number of trees of equal age, 
the harvest yields ten times as much. Not that in 
the latter case the year’s wages paid out amount to a 
larger sum, or that more hands are employed. But 
what hands there are, are better directed. The care 
of trees is considered by the proprietor an important 
branch of husbandry, and as such is attended to as sys- 
tematically as any other branch. I truth the whole 
difference in the result of the year proceeds from this, 
that the farmer in the one case insflects his orchards} 
carefully in the spring and puts them in order, while 
the farmer in the other throws away the same time 
in idle conversation or listless inaction, waiting for the 
frost to be gone and reserving all his strength for the 
plough. 

The length of time required to bring fruit trees into 
a bearing state—the accidents to which they are liable 
—the uncertainty of the harvest—and the smaliness of 
profit at the best, these are thought, by many, sufficient 
objections to the cultivation of orchards, at least with 
any great degree of care. 

The first objection may be answered by a direct ap- 
peal to the farmer’s sense of interest. What, sir, wiil 
it cost you to purchase and to set out your hundred 
young trees and to take proper care of them the first 
year’ Will not your farm be worth the second, third, 
and fourth year and so on, as much more to sell, or to 
keep for yourself, or your children, as it will have cost 
you, in the mean time, to take good care of your 
young orchard ? And when it shall have come into 
full bearing, at twelve or fourteen years, will you not 
be indemnified by the increased value of your farm, 
which a productive orchard will give to it? Will 
not your profit be fifty fold in proportion to your ex- 
pense ? 

But, you say, your trees are liable to premature 
decay and to accidents? A thriving nursery, which 
costs little, will supply losses which care could not 
prevent, 

Then comes the uncertainty of the harvest.—But 
what harvests are not uncertain? You toil and waste 
your strength in the corn field; and yet your harvest) 
is uncertain, A bad fruit year comes, and a few days 
labour in pruning and cleansing your trees is all you 
can have lost.—Even this is not lost, for the quantity 
of fruit, even in a bad year, will more than pay you. 
Besides, commonly, the succeeding year is very abun- 
dant in fruit. 

But there is the fourth objection—the smallness o 
profit. The word profit is a relative term. He wh 
gains ten cents on one dollar, makes a greater profit, 
than he who gains five percent, on one hundred dol- 
lars. Calculate what it has cost you to raise your or- 
chard and to make your cider—to gather and barrel 





In any part of the Commonwealth a fruit harvest 

from a good orchard, will pay a profit for gies ¢ 
ion at home, if no sale can be made of it. The ‘early 
wind falls, if not ripe enough for cider and not used to 
make vinegar, will not be lost if thrown into thp hog 
pen. The great tendency to heat in swine makés the 
acid of fruit grateful to the animal and useful io the 
carcase, If there is more fruit than the farmer can 
consume in his family, it will give him an oppor- 
tunity to make a nicer selection for the cider press, 
and thus obtain cider of a better quality. For in 
keeping the apples late, in order to mature them more 
perfectly before taking them to the mill, he need not 
be scrupulous in throwing out from the heap, for his 
hhog’s, all that are in the least decayed, as the cider will 
not be so likely to have a flat taste, or be so liable to 
the acetous fermentation. 

Besides the advantage of a wholesome and refresh- 
ing beverage which 1s yielded by the apple, it may 
as an article of food, be made to form an agreeable 
and no unimportant part of the diet of a family. Other 
fruits in their seasons are entitled to the like recommen- 
dation. 

It is as obvious, as striking, how much more moral, 
happy and prosperous our commonwealth would be, 
were a general and simultaneous attention now given 
to the restoring of our old orchards and the planting 
of new ones, on every farm where they are wanting! 
The debasing and wasteful habit of rum drinking would 
rapidly disappear with the increase of the crops, and 
proper exertions on the part of our Country Agricultur- 
al Societies, to diffuse the knowledge of the best me- 
thods of making and preserving cider. 

pages 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
NO. I. 


Opinions prevail among persons in Great Britain of 
high claims to agricultural literature, that we are far 
behind them in our knowledge of that art, and that 
we are indebted to them for the portion of that know- 
ledge which we possess. It is proposed to offer to the 
American and to the foreign world, some illustrations 
of our agricultural course, which will at once place 
us m a fairer light, and which may assist our own 
young cultivators, and liberal foreigners, who may 
settle among us, in forming their future landed esta- 
blishments. 

We shall first invite the attention of our readers to 
“* A view of South Carolina,’ written in the year 1802, 
by John Drayton, Esq. then Governor of that state. 
This gentleman has united in the circle of his en- 
gagements the profession of a planter or farmer with 
the practice of the law, subsequently the station of 
a judge, and at one time governor of his native state. 
We omit to notice all the interesting objects in his 
work, which do not immediately relate to the productions 
of the earth, remarking only, that they merit the peru- 
sal of the statesmen, the economists, and the scientific 
of our own and foreign countries. 

From the actual and proper latitudes of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Drayton’s Book relates to all that zone of our| 
American continent, which lies between 62 and 35 de- 
grees and 8 minutes of north latitude, embracing parts 
of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina, and the country west, of the meridians of 32° 
to 35° 8’.—The lands, within that extensive belt, and 
all our lands south of them, have the agricultural capa- 
cities and practice indicated as to South Carolina, in 


ir fruit for the market, and if your cider will bringjMr. Drayton’s view of that state. 


nine shillings the barrel and your fruit but two 
dollars, the absolute gain may be twenty per cent. 
taking the rent of the employed into the account, 
although the whole amount received may not be a 
tenth part of the income of the farm. The probabi- 
lity is, however, that from a stock of trees of 


le sum, and thus @ very small origi- 
the sales of fruit, may come to be the prin 


-loats, 22 different oaks, 


His catalogue of native plants occupies twenty-four 
pages, among them are the Walter Grass, the crab or 
crop grass, the oat grass, the rye grass, wild madder, 
wild flax, the buck eye, and the silk grass, the roots 
of both which are used, in lieu of soap; the Indian 
fig or prickly pear, the common black cherry various 
sloes and plums, the raspberry, b and straw- 
berry, the ina alspice, trefoils, wild pea, water 
lack walnut, 16 various pines, 


dantly throughout the country, sometimes climbing to the 
tops of the highest trees, (a most important natural indi- 
cation) pink root, clima root, sarsaparilla, cassena, black 
poplar or cotton tree, sugar maple, ginseng, persimmon, 
live oak, cedar, honey locust, sumach, and Indian corn, 
or maize (zea.) 

It is manifest from these natural subjects of the vege- 
table kingdom, that nature did not enable Great Bri 
tain and Ireland to give our vast importani region, 
south of 35° 8’ its lessons of culture from their parts 
of Europe north of the 50th degree of latitude. 

It is accordingly found, on page 34, of Mr. Drayton’s 
work, that Fice, Cotton, Vobacco, Indigo, the Almond, 
the Olive, the Fig, of several kinds, the Pomegranate, 
the Okra, the sweet and sour Orange, the Lemon, the 
Lime, the Palma Christi, the Tallow tree, and, of late, 
varieties of the Sugar Cane, foreign plants unknown 
among the cultivators of Europe north of 50°, have 
been introduced from countries more congenial with 
the climate of this Carolinian, western and more 
southern district. The attempts to introduce the 
Cane, while Great Britain held the Floridas, are 
known to have been abortive. In consequence of the 
disorders in the French Colonies, Mr. » a French 
gentleman formerly of St. Domingo, introduc 
ed that valuable plant into Louisiana. Our produc- 
tions which rose from naught to 10,000,000 pounds 
in 1810, is computed at 36 millions of pound weignt 
in 1819, The progress in cotton, since the year 
1786, has raised it to 120 to 140,000,000 of pounds, 
and it would have been far greater, but that sugar 
employed many of the labourers, and we happily abol- 
ished the importation of slaves. These observations 
are not made in an unfriendly spirit as to any foreign 
nation, but to prove that the United States have pro- 
fited by the observation, consideration, and capacities 
of their own country : and by a due attention to the 
nature productions and operations of all foreign na- 
tions,. as well uncivilized as polished, ancient and 
modern. We know of the unrivailed distinction in 
irrigation of Upper Italy, and the fame of Germany, 
Switzerland and France, which grew up under half a 
score of independent jurisdictions, while Britain em- 
ployed her waters in mills and canals, or suffered them 
to run unused into her navigable rivers, We have 
attended to the culture of Rice from the vale of the 
Po, and Turkey into its original Asiatic birth place, 
and it will be seen in page 115, that the valuable, 
large, white rice, for which South Carolina and its 
neighbours are so justly famed came to us, without 
book or direction from the most savage of the African 
islands, and from the fields of Hindoostan, then entirely 
under their native Princes, in 1688 and 1696! Rice was 
at first planted on uplands ; afterwards in swamps.— 
All our country, from the Roanoake south will pro- 
duce swamp or upland rice, which may be irrigated 
like the rice of Piedmont and Lombardy; the grape 
vines of Madeira, and the orange trees of Portugal.— 
So long ago as the year 1691, the legislature of South 
Carolina adopted measures for the invention of ma 
chines, engines, and mills for the aid and benefit of 
agriculture, and had reached a perfection in 1800 not 
only unequalled in the rice culture of the world (page 
121,) but far superior, in effective complication, to 
any system of machinery ever before produced, by the 
ancient or modern world, in aid of the cultivators pre- 
paration of any kind of landed production. Our very 
valuable author’s own account of the introduction, pro 
gress and completion of the Rice cultivation, with all 
its aids, (page 115 to page 127,) is strongly recommen 
ded to the owners of lands, in our five or six southern 
degrees of latitude, to every amateur of the art, and to 
every American, who desires correctly to vindicate the 
genius, talents and character of our country in this its 
first great permanent pursuit; its highly diversified 
agriculture. 

Indigo follows next in Mr. Drayton’s specification. 
We learn from him, that seventy years ago, about 
the year 1745, this colouring plant, the first in the 
world, was introduced into that state by its enter- 
prising planters. At the end of two years these en- 
ergetic cultivators, besides the supplies of their house- 
hold manufactures, and their sister states on this 











o- income of a farm, in other respects in good condi-|cyprus, very large, wild olive, mulberry, myrtle (cere- 





side of the Atlantic, sent 200,000 pounds weight to 


fera) severa) species of grapes (vitis) grow abun-|England. Its culture was pursued with some anima- 
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tion and force in all the lower, and part of the middlejany thipg beyond the common routine of crops, has 
country, that its planters, in many instances, made for-hitherto been little evinced, and where such powerful 
tunes.* The excitements to the cotton culture in 1786, obstacles as svil and climate have interfered with the 
were strongly felt on both sides of the Savannah river, industry and zeal of those who were really desirous to 
in Georgia and South Carolina. The indigo culture of improve. : cf 
British India,which is like one great estate of 100,000,000, Since the shows held by the Agricultural Societies 
of coloured people, directed by 31,000 whites, civil and in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, the so- 
military, has been carried by the dictation of the go-ciety of Cheshire county, New Hampshire, has led a 
vernment, into such a form and course, that 7 or 8 mil-show, on the 4th January last, and the Executive Com- 
lions of pounds of indigo have been made there, for mittee have announced the following premiums; The 
exportation, in a single year.—Partly from this power- first premium may probably surprise many farmers in 
ful competition, but in a considerable degree from the Pennsylvania, who may allow that the quantity of wheat 
temptation of our new cotton and sugar cultures, indi- for which it was awarded, was merely a passable crop, 
go is now little planted, in comparison with former but he must recollect that New Hampshire has hitherto 
times. The price and excellency of Rice occasioned never been considered a wheat growing country ; that 
it to preserve a greater share of the labour, than in- what little flour they used, was unported from the 
digo. ‘The lands for rice were not so fit for either cot-middle and southern states. lhe crop theretore of 
ton or sugar. But the indigo lands would often pro-|twenty-six bushels of wheat to the acre, was highly, 
duce sugar, always cotton. This intelligent versatility meritorious, and even in the more genial climates of 
in our southern cultivators is much to the honour of the United States, a similar crop would be accounted 
theie understandings and their energies. Similar re-a great one.—Thus, in Virginia, (the members of whose 
marks occur, as to the culture of tobacco, which was Agricultural Societies are now meeting to pray Con- 
formerly little pursued to the southward of the waters\gres for permission to “ manage their aflairs in their 
of the Roanoke and Neus Rivers. The generous hos-own way,” and not to encourage domestic manufac- 
pitality of the more southern states to their northern tures) ten bushels of wheat is the most common crop, 
compatriots in arms, carried many tobacco planters,and such will be the case, so long as they determine 
after the revolutionary war, into the counties of South|to continue their wretched management, and neglect 
Carolina and Georgia, where this new object of theirto adopt the good practices of their northern fellow 
agriculture, then high in the markets of America and | citizens. 

Europe, was extensively adopted from their own good! 
sense, familiarity with rural pursuits, and the absence of Cheshire Agricultural Society, held at Saiem Sumner’s 


By Stephen Fisher—A fine red bull, 3-years old, son 
of captain Fowler’s bull “ Buzzard,” for which a silver 
Cup was awarded. 

By Robert Crockett—A bull, nearly 2 years old, 
from Capt. Smith’s imported cow of the Teeswater 
breed. 

By W. T, Banton—A bull, nearly 2 years old, son of 
Mr. Munday’s imported cow Mrs. Motte, of the Tees- 
water breed, whose sire was Tecumseh, an imported 
bull of-the Holderness breed. 

The premium was awarded to Mr. Crockett’s bull, by 
a majority of one only. A proof of the general excel. 
lence of the stock, 

By D. Harrison—A bull calf, sire Ambassador. 

By H. Clay—Do. same sire, and an imported cow. 

By Wm. Smith—A bull calf, sire, San Martin, an im- 
ported bull of the Teeswater breed, dam, an imported 
short horn cow. 

By John Spears—<A bull calf, of Patton’s eld breed. 

By E. Warfield—A bull calf, by Comet, an imported 
bull of the short horn breed. 

The committee awarded the premium of a silver cup, 
to D, Harrison, for his bull calf, by a majority of one 
only. 

By W. Smith—An imported cow, 4 years old, of the 
Durham breed. 

Some fine horses, promising colts, and farm stocks 
were shown. Some home bred, and others the pro- 
duce of the sires and dams before-mentioned—severa! 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of thelof which obtained premiums of silver piate 


An uncommonly fine eight months old calf: by a 





those governmental restraints, which prevented then Keene, on the 4th day of January, 1820, the tollow- 


bufflaloe (bison) bull, and a cow, the property of Mr. 


maritime European states from proceeding, pari passu, ing premiums were awarded on Agricultural products,|George Thompson, was also shown. This is here 


with us in this branch of agriculture in those places,,viz. : i 
where soil and climate permit. The consequence is,To Ezra Jones, of Claremont, for the greatest quan- 
that foreign cultivators and books, and particularly| tity of Wheat raised on one acre of old ground, being 
British cultivators and books, have not been our in-| twenty-six bushels, — $10,00 
structors and manuals on the subject of the tobacco/To Silas Reed, of Plainfield, for the greatest quantity 
planting, more than those of rice and indigo. of indian Corn on one acre, being 102 busheis and 3 
CINCINNATUS. | quarts, 0.00 
} ‘The other claimants for premiums on corn were Sa- 
The 6th day of the month of independence, 1820. |muel Grant, of Walpole, who raised 90 bushels, Tho- 
|mas Bellows, of Walpole, who raised 78 busheis 6 
* The European cultivators had no knowledge, orquarts, and Joseph Stephens, of Claremont, who raised 
practice in indigo to give to us. ‘The woad raised in/71 bushels. 
Great Britain, is slightly indigoforous, but there is/To Samuel Grant, of Walpole, for the greatest quan- 
no trace of woad cultivation on the South Carolina) tity of potatoes on one acre, being 528 bushels. 
zone. $10,00 
‘To Alexander Grout, of Acworth, for the greatest 
quantity of Flax on one acre, being 4638 pounds, 
$10,00 
| The other claimants for premiums on Flax, were, 
‘Prentice Sholes, of Claremont, who raised 460 pounds 
from one acre. Obadiah Shumway, of Charlestown, 
who raised 4504 pounds from one hundred and twenty- 


: ~ ° seven rods of ground. This, although being the great- 
Yommunicated for the Farmer, and published act growth, yet being less or coy tals —dherent, secre 


for the consideration of Southern Agricitl-\sidered as entitled to premium. 
tural Societies. [To Thomas Bellows of Walpole, for the greatest 
| quantity of white beans, being 35 bushels and 6 
quarts, $5,00 
By order of the Committee. 
R. VOSE, Chairman, 








ABSTRACT OF ACCOUNTS OF 
Northern Cattle Shows and Fairs. 
NO. IV. 


The last Show of the New York Societies, of which 
any account could be obtained is, that of the county 
of Greene, and being its first, of course an exhibition, 
equal to those of the longer established Societies,|Isasc Hunparp, Sec’ry. 
could not be expected; what was shown however, may) The genus of Agricultural improvement, passing 
be considered as highly creditable to the concerned,'trom the eastern part of our continent, without stop- 
and demonstrates, that however some farmers may wish|ping in Pennsylvania, (the former favourite seat of her 
to “be let alone,” and to have permission to go on injresidence) visited the western states, whither the tide 








particularly noticed, because our anatomists have pro- 
nounced such a cross injudicious, by reason of the 
bunch upon the back of the bull; but the fact was 
inserted in print 20 years since, that in the early settle- 
ment of Ohio, such crosses had been effected, and that 
the produce were animals of uncommon strength. It 
would be desirable to know whether they are common, 
and whether no difficulty in parturition takes place, on 
account of the dorsal protuberance, 

| The excellent imported siock introduced into Ken- 
tucky, during 3 or 4 years past, promise to effect a 
complete revolution in the farm stock of that state. 
Some of the best blood of England, as the fore- 
going account shows, has been transferred to the 
vicinity of Lexington, where each of the two bulls 
that arrived in Philadelphia, it was said, sold for one 
thousand dollars at public auction. And when we take 
into consideration the high price of the animals in 
England, the expenses of freight, insurance, and of 
getting them to Kentucky, too much praise cannot 
be given to the spirited gentlemen who imported 
them. They have added to the solid riches of their 
country, and deserve the thanks of the farmers of Ken- 
tucky in particular, and praise from us all. Now 
that they have such fine breeds in their state, it is to 
be hoped that they will take care of them, and bya 
due provision of juicy winter food, secure the con- 
stant flush of milk to their breeding cows, and regu- 
lar growth to their young stock. . ff they do not, 
they will find that there is much trath in the old 
English proverb, “ that the breed goes in at the 
mouth,” ‘The size and very form of the animals 
will diminish and alter, by bad and irregular Keep, 
by overfeeding in summer, and scanty fare in winter. 
The stimulus to exertion will be great, if they con. 





the old jog trot, that spirited minds only require a pro-of pepulation is rapidly progressing. Kentucky has 
per stimulus to excel. That stimulus is a premium pub-set the first example of an Agricultural Society there ; 
lickly awarded by a respectable society. and here follows a short account of a very full and in- 

The exhibition of domestic fabrics, which it is to beteresting detail of a Show; it is believed the second 


| 


tinue their Society and annual shows, and that they 
may do so, is our sincere prayer, It is to be hoped 
also, that they will have an eye to the respective 
merits of the various breeds in their possession, and 


hoped will never be forgotten in any exhibition of anjwhich was held on the 30th Sept. at Capt. Fowler’s, will duly inform the public of them; particularly as 


Agricultural Society, is said to be very respectable,— 
Mr. C. Benton obtained a premium for 87 bushels of 
Swedish Turnip, or Ruta Baga, raised on less than one- 
eighth of an acre, one of them measured 22}th inches 
in circumference. A Beet 14 lbs. in weight, was 
shown. The best of two acres of Corn, yielded 175 
bushels to the acre—2d best, 146 bushels.—-215 bushels 
of Potatoes were raised on halfan acre.—Such produce 
im one year’s preparation by members, not yet farly 
“wound up,” promises great things in future times. 
It is gratifying to see the Agricultural spirit pro- 
gressing in the states, where a disposition to produce 


Lexington. The following animals were exhibited: to the great points of early maturity, with good 
By Mr. Smith—An imported bull, “ Bright,” of the proof; disposition to throw flesh and fat on the most 
long horned: hreed, 4 years oid, lvaluable parts; fair return of milk, for the quality 
By Henry Clay, (Speaker of the House of Repre-and quantity of keep, and disposition to hold it; anc 
sentatives) An imported bull, “ Ambassador,” of the last, though not least, let them beware of the im- 
Herefordshire breed 4 years old. proper hasty practice of the American farmer, 
By N. Hart—An imported bull, “ John Bull” of them permitting the unrestrained intercourse of the 
short horn breed. heifer with the male, however yo none should 
By John Hart—An imported bull, “ Prince Regent,”|b* permitted until the former are two years old. Inat 
of the short horn breed. tention to this great point will endanger the life of 
oo —_ obtained the premium, a silver Cup forjthe female, and infallibly deteriorate the produce. This 
the best Dull, 





is the dictate of experience, whatever opinions may 
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: Famed from occamonal success from premature unfortunately, Thave been able to get only one plantjwheat about the 10th of October last, in a small spot 


births. 


Domestic Fabrics.—Several pieces of excellent car-jnishes an occular demonstration, that Mr. Merriwether 


peting, were exhibited by different persons.— Mrs. 
John Hart’s had the superiority in point of texture, 
but taking into consideration all the circumstances, 
particularly the important one of colouring, Mrs. 
Warfield’s was preferred, and obtained the premium 
of a silver cup. The industrious and economical 
ladies of the western country, would find it their in- 
interest to possess Professor Cooper’s Treatise on Dye- 
ing, published by Dobson Philadelphia, which will 
‘each them new processes, and an economical employ- 
ment of the materials in common use. The best piece 
of flax linen was exhibited by L. Saunders, unbleached, 
spun by Mrs. Gillespie, and wove by Mr. G. for which 
the premium of a silver cup was awarded Mrs. Hart 
shewed a piece beautifully bleached. The same lady 
carried the premium of a silver cup for the best piece 
of table linen. Several pieces of Jean and Cassinetts 
were shewn. Mrs. M‘Kenney, Jr. obtained the silver 
cup far the best sample of Jean. Mrs. J. Hart’s was 
the next best. 

The gallant Governor Shelby is President of this 
Society, and from the spirit already shewn by the 
members, great things may be in future expected from 
them. 


On the Hessian Fly. 
AND ON THE PROPER DEPTH OF SOWING 
WHEAT —=No. IX. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THB AMERICAN FARMER. 


Essex, March 31st, 1820. 
Hearn Sire, 


In your 16th number of volume 1, you published ajed. These bundles I now send you, together with 


of number 1, which I now enclose to you.* it fur- 
was wrong in asserting that “if the seed is placed 
any where between the surface, and two inches below 
there will be only one set of roots and branches.” 
This plant you will perceive, has two sets both of 
Rotts and Branches; although it is evident, that the 
grain could not have been more than an inch and a 
lhalf or three quarters below the surface. Number 4, 
the volunteer plants demonstrated the same fact. 
Number 2, proved that the seminal stalk was destroyed 
by the maggot; the root had put forth new and vigor- 
ous shoots capable of producing wheat. Number 3, 
shewed the total destruction of life in the plants 
covered very shallow, when the fly had penetrated to 
the full depth. The “ King William Farmer” in still 
farther confirmation of the opinion which he had at 
first expressed,—that deep seeding was a better pre- 
caution against the fly than “ grazing,”—in the coun- 
try where he lived, examined with great care a part 
ot his wheat field, in which he had observed, that 
more wheat was injured in the centre of his beds 
than near the edges, where it was buried deepest. 
He removed the earth very carefully from several of 
the stalks which appeared dead near the centre of the 
beds, as well as from several of those near the edges, 
which were living. This operation discovered, that 
almost all the wheat covered shallow, was dead ; 
whereas that which was buried the deepest,—after 
losing the seminal stalk by the fly, had put forth from 
bottom, fresh and strong shoots, which (to use bis own! 
words,) “did actually make good wheat.” But as if! 
these facts were not sufficiently conclusive, the “ King 
William Farmer’ has recently furnished me with five 
separate bundles of wheat plants, all going to place 
his opinion beyond the possibility of being controvert- 





letter ftom Dr. Merriwether of Amelia to “ Thelthe first mentioned plant, number 1, which to distin- 
Virginia Society for promoting Agriculture,” on thejguish from the rest, I have marked “number 1, old.” 
subject of wheat. This gentleman is now dead, but|l hardly need recommend them to your careful exami- 
since his communication will live as long as your pa-jnation, as they go very far towards settling a muc 
per, and the proceedings of our society continue to be|controverted point in regard to sowing wheat. Num- 
vead, it becomes important to agricultural people, thatbers one and two, demonstrate the incorrectness of 
opinions emanating from so respectable a source as the/Dr. Merriwether's assertion “ that if the seed is placed 
Doctor, should be controverted, if they contain anyjany where between six inches and two, from the sur- 
thing which may lead to error. ‘That they do so, I amjface, there will be a set of coronal and seminal roots 
induced to believe, from circumstances hereafter to bejand branches; but if the seed is place any where 
mentioned. between the surface and two inches below, there will 
You may, perhaps, remember that the Doctor injbe on/y one set of roots and branches, and these im- 
the course of his letter, spoke somewhat with an airjmediately progressing in their different directions 
of ridicule, of certain opinions in relation to the sow-jfrom the seed.” Number 2, also proves, that when 
ing of wheat, which had been advanced by a writer|the maggots destroy the seminal stalk, the root be- 
in the Richmond Inquirer, who assumed the .signa-low the retreat of the maggot will force out new 
ture of “ A King William Farmer.” ‘This writer, whojshoots capable of producing wheat. Number 3, 
turned out to be a much valued: acquaintance, wasjproves the effect of the fly on shallow wheat, and 
not very well pleased, as you may readily suppose,jshews, that the maggots easily find their way to the 
with what he considered rather cavalier treatmentjembrio crown, between the points marked E and B 
But instead of relying on angry invective, as is toojin Doctor M’s drawing, to the destruction of the 
commonly the case under similar circumstances, he|plant, if no coronal roots are formed. Number 4, 
chose tlie wiser course to prove himself right by seve-jevinces the instinctive propensity of the maggots to 
ral minute and ‘accurate experiments. The results ofjdescend as near to the crown of the plant as they can- 
these he made known to our former Vice President, of, Number 5, demonstrates that a double set of roots 
which as soon as I heard, I voluntarily offered to com.jand branches is no proof that wheat is covered an 
municate them for your paper, upon seeing thet youjummatural depth, and also shews that the maggots do 
lad.published Doctor Merriwether’s letter. A variety/not penetrate the caudex to the embrio crown, when 





of cifcumstances, however have prevented me until 
now from addressing you on the subjects but before 
1 proceed:to a statement of the experiments themselves, 
permit me to assure you, that the gentleman who made 
them is one, than whom we have very few more suc- 
cessful as farmers, and none more esteemed as men. 
His veracity is unimpeachable—his talent for accurate 
and laborious observation equal to that of any agricul- 
turist in our country—and, in short, whatever he asserts 
is a§ Much to be relied upon as any oral testimony can 
possibly be. ; 

Let us now state his experiments. Some time be- 
fore the seed stems appeared, he took .up several 
samples of wheat plants growing at different depths 
t er with some bunches of volunteer wheat, 
ich came up in August from straw previously 

uv cow-pens. These bunches were number- 


‘ 


spread upon 
ed ; 2, 3, 4—the last being the volunteer wheat. 


were all sent to our former Vice-Président, but 


that is so far below the surface as the plants in this 
bundle evidently prove it was, That all the plants 
in each bundle, were at first buried considerably 
deeper than their present appearance would lead us 
to believe, the “ King William Farmer” proved by; 
the following experiment, He sowed some Chili 


ene 


* We have caused to be made a correctly engraved 
representation of these plants, and the reader will see 
that it justifies Mr. Garnett’s conclusions, ‘The smut 
which we apprehend will prove even a more dire- 
ful pestilence than the fly—will, we hope, under- 

the most rigid investigations of gentleman farmers, 
How can men of inquiring habits, more usefully or 
pleasantly spend their leisure moments than in prose- 


of weli prepared earth, and regulated the depth of 
each grain by a graduated stick,—depositing them 
two in a hole, from one to three inches. Upon ex- 
amination, about the first of this month he found the 
wheat which had been buried three inches at first, was 
then out more than an inch and a half below the sur- 
face :—so much had the soil, which was stiff and livery, 
settled down. 

These are the facts furnished by the King William 
Farmer in confirmation of the opinion which he had 
at first advanced ; “ that early and deep seeding was 
certainly a better precaution in his soil and climate, 
against the fly, than “ grazing,” or perhaps any other 
mode, and probably would prove so, in the other 
soils and climates of Virginia.” ‘The soil in the sec- 


has a considerable mixture of sand: yet his crops of 
wheat for 1817, 1818, and 1319, have exceeded by 
about one thousand bushels the crops preduced in 
any three preceding years, although his iatter prac- 
tice has been to sow early and deep. Whether his 
facts and conclusions agree well together, must be 
left to every man to determine for himself ;—we must 
all agree however, that they merit the closest and 
most attentive examination, Dr. Merriwether, for 
whose character { entertain the highest respect, with- 
out having any personal acquaintance, was, I am 
confident, entirely to be relied upon, for any matte: 
of fact, which he would publish as such. But his 
Opinions and conclusions were, I presume, no more 
exempt from error, than those ef other equally re- 
spectable men. An attentive revision of his letter, 
and of the communication which he assailed io it, has 
satisfied me of two things :—The first is, that he mis- 
understood the ** King William Farmer,” in thinking 
that he had laid down, as a universal proposition, 
what he only maintained from his own experience, to 


true in regard to his particular section of country ; 


and the amount of his wheat crops for several years 
which have been continually increasing in defiance ot 
the fly, affords a tolerably conclusive proof, that as 
far as it goes, his opinion is cotréct. The second 
conclusion which this investigation has produced in 
my mind is, that the Doctor’s drawing, like many 
other Diagrams by which we undesignediy deceive 
ourselves and others,—is an illustration, rather than 
a fact, 
f understand his letter) of wheat plants, actually 
sown by him at different depths, and examined at 
that particular stage of their growth, with a view to 
ascertain the truth of conjectures previously formed 
on this subject ;—but it is rather a delineation of an 
image formed in the mind’s eye, and there accommo- 
dated to certain opinions, before adopted by the 
writer, for the better elucidation of which he uses this 
device, 


I can in no other way reconcile the palpable contra- 
dictions which appear between him, and the “ King 
William Farmer ;’’—both of them being men of un- 
questionable veracity ;—the first producing only ja 
drawing in confirmation of his opinion, whilst the last 
exhibits a number of actual wheat plants in a state 
which appears irrefragably to refute all the conclusiots 
deduced from the aforesaid paper delineation, 

I trust sir, that you will readily believe me inca- 
pable of being actuated, in the smallest degree, by a 
spirit of controversy in what [ have written, or that 
my regard for a living friend, can have led me to 
aim at depreciating departed worth, in the character 
of a gentleman with whom { had no personal acquain- 
tance, Amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas, is 
my motto; and I trust will ever regulate my prac. 
tice, 
vent, so far at least, as depends upon me, the pro. 
ceedings of a society in whose success [ tecl a done 
interest, from being instrumental in disseminating 
erroneous opinions connected with the objects of its 
institution. {f any such shall at any time find their 
way into our Pamphlets, or Books, it is the duty of 





cuting investigations, so essentially connected with their 





ithe error lies, 


every member, I think, to endeavour to show wherein 
That kind of pride which makes us 


prosperity ? \persevere in wrong, from the shame of acknowledging 
Editor American Farmer, jit,-~is of all others the most pernicious in its con 


| 


tion of country where he lives is generally poor, and 


In other words, it is not a representation (if 


My sole motive for what I have said, is to pre. - 
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sequences ; itis in fact one of the greatest obstacles tojthis, as in other things, that absolute precision is notljothers, but certain it is, that pride, foolish pride, 








improvement in every art and science, the friends andjessential to a considerable degree of success. Plants engendered by laziness, has taught too many 
lovers of which should make a common cause in waging are endowed with an aptitude to flourish, and 7 — young men to believe, that any calling, even 
war against it—usque ad internicionem. | _ {their fruits and seeds under circumstances a though it be to lounge life away behind a pine 
There are some general reflections suggested by this|being the most favourable to the attainment of thei iin, daalieni-aub anemtanced 4 ehtdens 
variance of opinion between two good farmers, whichjhighest degree of perfection. That their is some pre-;counter, - Ing out smoke-pipes re _Whiskey, 
I beg leave to submit for the consideration of our bro-jcise point, better suited than any other to ensure thisjis more respectable than farming : this ridicu- 
ther agriculturists. Upon careful examination we shalljresult, I think we can have no reason to doubt ; and it lous fancy must have had birth given to it by the 
find that the same plant, be the kind what it may be,jis surely very desirable to ascertain it. But to apply oe tame which commercial men acquired, when 
will, where nature (who never does journey-work) has|reasoning to wheat. Since we can make me gees even the humblest adventurer was more dienifi- 
the entire management protrude its roots deep o1 shal-\crops, although the depth to which we bury the — ed than are’the proudest and most lchoutaleh # 
low, in proportion to the nature of the soil. Hence we may vary from 1 to 3, 40r 5 inches ; there — to be +edpenatr. yr ae a ahem x Ss of hg 
should think it would suggest itself to every one occu-jno valid ground, either for ridiculing each others prac- e present times: and whe nt re title of mer 
pied in planting or sowing, that they could not do bet-|tice in this particular, or for arraigning each others un-jchant carried along with it a just import of res. 
ter than to practice the lessons of this all wise andiderstanding. It is sufficiently difficult by any means to/pect and dignity. But the name has long since 
bountiful Counsellor, by varying the depth of whatever|prevail on agricultural men, pub icly to a ethas Gall ceased to be the criterion of honour. Even shop- 
they sow or plant —e -y si oe —— cubtea qreperdianns Ge fr Swng Sah ve aaa keepers have assumed this hitherto dignified 
0 as well as . . : 
ete tg di a whan been he can no long-jany thing calculated to prevent it ; at least until we are title, and we find “ Merchants” even down to 
If there be any truth in these remarks,|in danger of being overdosed with such kind of medi-jour very cross roads, whilst the noble depart- 
no particular depth of sowing wheat, or indeed any cine. Perhaps when you get a this lon 5 — ments of Mechanics, the arts, and Agriculture, 
thing else, will answer equaliy well in all soils and situa-jyou may think the writer himself. a — neers the first and last especially, the very pillars ot 
tions ; but each man must ascertain it for himself, where|transgressing his own precept muc Fe ysic) our individual and national glory, have been 
his farm differs materially, either in situation or soiljof this kind. If he is, let him receive that sort of cas- RR anaes agree oo - A OS 
f those, who have given him the result|tigation which preaching one thing, and practising ano- ’ 8 any apeneened, asf 
from the oes e. ‘This aceuracy I think, we may|ther, ought always to provoke. With every wish forjonly for clowns and beggars! Cincinnatus nor 
Ab ng ange la has yet attained ; so that the the success of your highly laudable, and (as far as I can Washington neither of them estimated those dis- 
subject is still open for farther investigation, It hap-/judge) judiciously conducted undertaking, in publish- tinguished callings by such a standard as this. 
pens, however, very fortunately for us, considering thejing the cre Former. sectciihina nln And it would be wisdom,—nay it would be hu- 
insuperable difficulty of human precision in such gu remain, por Ped ~ GARNETT manity, it would be patriotism, in Americans to 
ters, that a beneficent Providence has so ordered in EEE * turn the current of their children’s taste away 
) from such falsely honoured callings, to irrigate, 
enrich and adorn the face of our beloved coun- 
try, and by thus doing it honour and enrich 
themselves. 











er go wrong. 












Mt But “ we must have Lawyers.’’? Well, be it so, 
fr But pray my dear boy, do not you be a lawyer: 
4 unless indeed you can be certain that nature has 
amply provided you with the raw materials anda 
good set of machinery to work them up. Look 
t at the American bar, full of lawyers, office manu- 
factured lawyers; but how few of nature’s own 
make ?Patrick Henry was indeed strongly mark- 
ed, but he took the law as some people take the 
small pox, in the natural way; and if you can 
catch it thus then my dear boy be a lawyer.— 
And we must have Physicians ; true, but then 
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No. 1. Old. New No, 1. No. 2 
No. 1. Old. A. Seminal shoots—C. Caudex—B. Coronal shoots, | 
" No. 1. New, Similar to the first ; both sets of shoots alive and vigorous. 
No. 2. Here the coronal shoots at B. are completely destroyed by the fly. 
No, 3. But one set of shoots entirely killed by the fly. ‘ 
Nos. 4 Here im the first figure, the shoot at a. being killed by the fly, the same seminal crown has put forth a 


highly as I honour the healing art, do not be a 
fresh set b. The second figure, here shows the maggots in the flax seed state, which have descended physician, unless you can assure yourself of pos- 
rather more than an inch below the surface. 


No, 5. Here the coronal shoots at b. are entirely destroyed, and an abundant set of fresh shoots have put forth from the seminal root at A, hessing an intuitive faculty for the profession, and 
which is at Jeast four inches by actual measurement below the surface. \unless your education shall be perfect in all the 


rs ever andl perfectly ilusteative of the phenomena before mentioned. "<4 wm bundlesof plant, numbered 1-)3,4,and 5}, 0.5 hes into which this profession runs. We 

|have too many doctors now-a-days, and that may 
be one reason why we have so many deaths. In- 
happiness, thousands who have permitted them-|temperance, and its companion idleness, kill 
selves to be unwittingly fancy-smitten by them.jabout one half of mankind ; and Doctors, so call- 
Law, Physic, the compting-house, office, (evenjed, nearly the other. To be a physician implies 
though it be the place of a mere copying clerk)ja great deal. Nature and education must go 
and other avocations rise to the view, invested/hand-in-hand, or the practice must be in general 
with ideal harms, absorbing all other thoughts,/a deathly affair. I love the healing art, but I do 
as if the Mechanic arts, and Agriculture, were fit{not like to see it undertaken by any, save those 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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* O happy, if he knew his happy state, 

The swain, who free from bus’ness and debate, 
Receives his easy food from nature’s hand, 
And first returns of cultivated land.” 


TO MY NEPHEW. 


In a few years, my dear boy, you will come 
into the possession of eight hundred pounds, left 
you by your uncle F — n- I thought I re- 
marked, when I heard from you the other day, 
that you had not yet determined what profession 
or calling to adopt. But I thought I discovered a 
hankering after some one of the various callings 
which have, unfortunately for themselves, and 
for our country, fascinated too many of our youth 
for the last twenty or thirty years. Dressed out 
by ignorance in the gaudy trappings of a false 





only for clowns and slovens! I am no enemy to|whom sculapius himself would delight to ho- 
a judicious selection of any of these professions|/nour. 

or callings. Lawyers may be useful, Physician 

certainly are so, especially in our age of foolish) And we must have Merchants,” very true, 
luxury, So are merchants and clerks. But I canjnor can I have any objections to your becoming 
see no reason why every child now-a-days, shouldja merchant, legitimately so called, provided you 
be taught to look out as soon as he can see, afterjcan command means of your own, and provided 
one or other of these; and have no power overlyou have that vast compass of knowledge which 
his vision by which to direct it to an observation of|is implied in the undertaking, Without these the 
avocations, which, to say the /east of them, are|ship is less liable to be overturned by the blasts 
equally honourable, and certainly promise a larg-|which assail her, or the storms that often whelm 





gentility, these callings and others, though well 
enough when frofier/y chosen, have led away 


er portion of happiness. uer in the deep, than you would be to be ruined. 
Now there is no reason for this universal look-/And as to the local pin-counting, tape measur- 


from the great avenues of independence, andling after certain professions to the exclusion offing calico-folding unfortunates, (for unfortunates 
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they truly ere) who crowd our towns and villages fect heat des¢, and resist our attempts to heat 


(I know we must have such conveniences) but/them, when we direct calorific rays upon them ; 
I never see one of these my fellow citizens, thus|but when once heated, they will retain their tem- 


employed, unless he be lame or halt, or ha 
been overtaken by some disabling calamity, 
without a sentiment of commiseration and pity ! 
Who if he had health, and strength, would choose 


perature /onger, than substances with a rough 
surface, or a dark colour. But bodies of the 
latter description, radiate dest what heat they con- 
tain, and of course cool soonest, as well as heat 


to imprison himself thus, and fade, and idle his|soonest. 


life away in au employment fit only for the weak- 
er sex, or for invalids, when the Earth invites, 
and pointing to her broad lap, bids the youth re- 
pair to her and reap health, wealth, and happi- 
ness? Pray never go behind a counter, unless 
you shall be doomed to it by some calamity that 
shall unfit you for the nobler honours of the field. 
And leave copying-clerk’s births, to the unfortu- 
nate and decrepid; to the aged and worn-out, 
and to those who love to dream over a sort of 
endless vacuity, to whom thought is painful, and 
intellectual exertion too intolerable to be borne. 
Never consent to dangle your fine well made 
legs around a three-legged stool; nor cramp 
your breast over the edge of a writing desk, 
though it be made of mahogahy, or covered with 
green cloth. 

In my next I will point out more particularly 
the course I should love to see you ‘enter upon; 
meanwhile I beg leave to assure you that I am 
sincerely your friend 





FUR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


On Heat and Clothing. 


We have all been for some time complaining 
se much of the heat, which so incessantly pours 
upon us, that I was induced to put together the 
following observations on radiant heat, or free 
caloric, and the manner in which the laws of 
radiation and reflection, may be practically ap- 
plied to the comfort of man in those seasons 
which are disagreeably warm. 

Experiments have proven that rays of heat 
are transmitted to us from the sun, accompany- 
ing those of light, yet distinct from them in every 
respect, but that of the velocity of their flight, 
and a nearly equal capability of reflection.—In 
addition to this reflectidility, heat can also be ra- 
diated. By radiation in contradistinction to re- 


flection, is meant the tendency that heat has, to 


leave a body possessing it in a sensible state. This 
tendency like reflection ‘is dependent on, and 
modified by the colaur and condition of the sur- 
face of a body; and is but little influenced by 
the internal conducting powers of the substance. 
Bodies that radiate heat well, adsoré it also 
equally well, when radiated on them. They 
consequently heat sooner than other bodies. 

By reflection of course is understood, the 
throwing back again from a surface those ray 


Hence we see that the prudent housewife 


silver coflee-pot or urn.—From this circumstance 


throws off so much reflected heat, and absorbs so 
warmer in winter; as it will not so readily let 


propriety of white washing our sitting rooms in 
the winter, and dark washing them in the sum-| 
mer. And also that hats, umbrellas, parasols, 
and all other screens intended to keep off the 
heat of the sun, should be of a white colour. 
But to apply these remarks to clothing: it will 
follow that when the external heat is as great or 
greater than that of the body, we shou!d wear 
white or light coloured clothes, to repe! the flood 
of calorific rays that infringe upon us. Again if 
we are in the shade, where in hot weather the 
temperature is mostly below ninety-eight de- 
grees (the heat of the human body,) we should 
wear dark clothes, to render ourselves more 
comfortable. This would let the superior tem- 


the heat which it possesses pass out of it-—-Fromies pense. , ; 
. . . . . bd . - at an oO) ‘ \y ‘— > iW fad Ts ic} ; H ; 
the principles laid down, we should also infer the in Blair’s Prece pto! ,re centiy re put lished tn Phi- 


expended. Of the errors of their predecessors 
the managers of these undertakings do not avail 
themselves, with a view to their avoidance for the 
future, and most especially in this state. For the 
modus ofierandi which has been the source of 
lexpense and failure in New York, (see a late 
istatesman,) has been pursued aé originie in S. 
Carolina. However, leaving all this mismanage- 
ment and extravagance to speak, as it will and 





does more than merely consult her taste, whenjloudly too, at the meeting of the legislature, I 
she feats her coffee in a dark vessel, and then'would beg now to ask your opinion, and that ol 
retains it hot on the table ina highly folishedsome of your numerous valuable correspondents 


on the subject of rail ways. As a very triumph- 


too, it is, that a white painted or stuccoed house|ant and decided proof of their success, I would 


quote to you the one framed bya Mr. Blenkensop, 


little, that it is always cooler in summer thanjof Leeds, (Eng.) on which he has fixed one steam 
another house, and on the contrary it is always| Wagon, which impels, I believe, 20 others, each 


‘conveying 24 tons of coal, and at a very trivial 
A view of the wagon is to be found 


ladelphia, and would furnish a valuable addition 
to the numerous and beautiful wood-cuts, with 
which you have favoured your readers. 

I am fearful of intruding on you a subject 
not popular, “ roads, which” as Mr. Darby in 
his Emigrants’ Guide well observes, “ should 
precede instead of follow emigration,” are al- 
together left to themselves, while rivers that in 
the more fruitful seasous as to water, are par- 
tially closed ior 6 or 8 months in the year, are 
receiving sedulous attention. ‘Towns and cities, 
that by the opening of a few road outlets might 
become doubly wealtliy and populous, are wait- 
ing for a circuitous and uncertain channel by the 
means of rivers. These good people forget the 
rapid process of evaporation and absorption, go- 





perature of the body be diminished by the free 
passage of heat from it. Heat always tends 
to an equilibrium, and soon effects it, where 
none of the above-named obstacles are inter- 
osed. 

If we wish then to keep out’heat, we must 
wear non radiating or reflecting colours ; and the 
same also when we want to keep off excessive 
external heat. A man whose occupation leads 
him to be more out of doors than in the house, 
ought to wear ight colours winter and summer ; 
whereas one who pursues his business under co- 
ver, ought to wear d/ack clothes in the summer 
and white in the winter. 


July 7th, 1820. FRANKLIN. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
ROADS AND CANALS. 


Camden, S. C, 4th July, 1820. 
Sin,—The highly useful character of your 





paper, together with its rapidly increasing cir- 
culation, induces me to hope you will pay the 


of heat which fall upon it, and cannot readily en-lattention, now really become necessary, to the 
ter the substance, on account of its peculiarities|subject of roads. To those at a distance from 
of surface—A curious difference obtains be-\the parts of the union where the high-ways re- 
tween the process of radiation and that of re-|ceive due attention, it is really a subject of the 
flection ; and it is in availing ourselves of this|last importance; and more especially in those 


difference, that we may render the laws of heat 
subservient to our comfort. It is a fact that a 
colour or surface which radiates or lets off heat 
well, reflects it badly ; and on the contrary, the 
surface of a body, which from its gloss or colour} 
reflects it well, radiates or loses its internal heat 


states, where large sums of money are now ex- 
pending in making roads, and in such a manner 
as in no way to promise a beneficial result. The 
modern approved. and experienced theory of 
making them is abandoned, and not being made 
by contractors pledged to a faithful execution of 





slowly, Polished surfaces and light colours re- 


their work, the public treasure will be fruitlessly 


ing on in a climate so warm as the United 
States. They forget that where one person 
can use a navigation, one hundred can use a 
road. They forget that in a country abounding, 
as this now does, in the necessaries of life, land 
may be made cheaper than water carriage. They 
orget the immense mass of capital heaped to- 
gether by the united efforts of land carriers. 
They forget how rapid and easy communica- 
tions in a country contribute to diminish local 
prejudices, and unite the feelings of its people. 
It would be well if the gentlemen now en- 
gaged in Philadelphia, on the subject of internal 
manufactures, would take this part of the subject 
into their consideration ; for while people in the 
Southern states find it more easy to procure either 
necessaries, conveniencies, or luxuries from Eng- 
land or l’rance, all the exertions of their eastern 
friends to supply them will be unavailable, and 
no advantage will be reaped to the United States 
irom the low price of labour in the middle and 
Northern sections. This leads me to observe 
how useful it would be, to obtain an accurate ac- 
count of the price of labour in the various parts 
of the Union, with a view to an equalization of 
its benefits. The national wealth that might be 
accumulated in this way would be immense ; 
for what is now forbidden by the vast expense 
would then be adopted, and in no more impor- 
tant instance than that of building. 
ample of the fact, I would beg to state the ge- 
neral price in the upper parts of S. Carolina of 
bricklaying, the moderate charge of two dollars 
per diem, this has operated to the prevention ol 
brick buildings in many instances, so as to now 
become imperatively necessary, at least wherey 
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er itis practicable. But the state of the roadsjhim, for his instrumentality in introducing the 
preclude that free communication, which circu-|culture of the Arabian Date bearing Palm into 
lates the labour of the country. It is such as to}|South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Louisia- 
allow only men of wealth to travel. It keeps pro-jna; Dr. Mitchell has on no occasion experi- 
visions high in one district, while it is rotting injenced a more cordial sentiment, than on learning 
another, as was the case eighteen months since|the probable result of planting our Sea-Island 
in the middie of South Carolina, and southernjcotton in Paraguay, for the benefit of the great 
counties of N. Carolina, Corn was selling bere,/family of man. Mr. B. since Mr. R’s departure 
and scarce, at $! 00 and $1 50, while at thejhas made three excursions tothe Panama Islands 


have certainly reduced our exported surfilus ot 
grain, flour, and meal. We are not likely to have 
very heavy surpluses of these to send abroad. The 
improvement in the distillation and ripening of our 
domestic liquors should be remembered. The vine 
wil) aid us on the subject of liquors, in wine ang 
brandy. We should try to supplant foreign distilled 
spirits by the cheap and good manufacture of ou 
own. We yet import several millions of gallons of 
foreign spirits. °e8 9% 














same instant it was selling in Mecklingburgh,near Buenos Ayres. Those spots of earth, never 
between 80 and 100 miles distant for 75 cents. before visited by any scientific explorer, afforded 
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Proof upon proof could I adduce, but I hopejhim a considerable number of plants, insects, 
it is unnecessary; however I would close the)birds, and other interesting objects. In the mean 
communication by asking if the state of Virginia|time his botanical garden has not been neglected, 
had opened a road trom Richmond and Peters-|an establishment in which he procures and com- 


burgh to the north east corner of Tennessee—|bines every thing that promises benefit to theja 


another in a direction towards Augusta, (Geo.)/country, or utility toscience. Should this land be 
What would not have been the commercialjrestored to quiet, and the inhabitants lay aside the 
wealth they both would have amassed ? ferocious spirit of making war upon each other, 
Iam sir, yours, &c. which so unhappily possesses them, the sciences 

A CAMDONIAN. would be truly the gainers. As soon as practica- 

ble Mr. B. intends to perform a journey through 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 25, 1820, 


J” Among the labours in the field of Americar 
gricultural literature, the last address of Richard 
Peters, Esq. President of the Philadelphia agricul 
tural Society, merits particular attention. It will be 
found in the 4th volume of that society’s memoirs, 
under the title of “ Votices for Young Farmers,’ 
kc, as “ an efritome of good husbandry,” in LV 
pages, It is the 8th article in the table of contents, 
prefixed tothe volume. Mr Peters, accustomed tc 





P.S. When Brindley, the Duke of Bridge-|Paraguay. This gentleman professes the most 
water’s Engineer, was before the House of Com-/lively desire to be useful to the United States, 
mons, in order to urge a canal bill, one of the by sending seeds, roots, specimens, and articles 
members asked him very triumphantly, “and|of every kind, from the southern hemisphere, 
what Sir would you do with the rivers?” “ jjthat we may desire from curiosity or improve- 
would keep them to fill my canals.” This how-;ment. It must be agreeable for our fellow citi- 
ever was ina climate remarkable for its humidi-/2©9S to know that measures have been taken, by 
ty. In ¢his country, as remarkable for its aridity, the United States ship Constellation, to request 


if Brindley had been asked the question, I have/@ supply. 
little doubt he would have said, “to drain the 
soil.” This is their legitimate use. 

Some of the reasoning of a Camdonian every one 
must think just. In favour of good artificial roads of 
rail ways and of promoting the easy and cheap dis- 
tribution of the products of Jabour, | accord with him 
fully, but we are at a loss to imagine why he seems 
to think it necessary to his argument to lay violent 
hands on rivers and canals, the best and cheapest in 
their uses of all — highways; and further, 
how can a drain be useful in an arid soil, and how 


can a river be useful for that purpose ? 
Ed. Am. Far. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


THE EMPLOYMENT 


Of our Grain, Fruit, Xe. 


The employment of our grain, in the brewery and 
distillery, is an object of immense importance. It is 
said that from the state of the foreign molasses trade 
of 1819, we might rely in the next five years, upon 
8 or 10,000,000 of gallons of foreign molasses bein 
imported, of which 8,000,000 gallons would be u: 
in preparing spirits and other drinks, our own dis- 
tilleries from grain, fruit and the cane, including this 
forcign molasses, distilled, were computed in the 
A. D. 1818, to be 36,000,000 gallons of spirits, besides 
beer from grain and molasses. ‘Che government o 
Hayti or St. Domingo, having forbidden the impor- 
tation of spirits, are manifestly determined to distil 
their molasses. It will no longer come to us. What 
we “ get ae — ploces a - a price too 
. + as _ be high for profitable distillation. e shall want as 

Phe distinguished — Mr. ee much grain then to make spirits and beer, in lieu of 
continues as much occupied as ever, at Buenos| pojasses as will supply the place of 8,000,000 gallons 
Ayres, in his Botanical and other pursuits. Helof that foreign molasses. This at two and a half 
is himself a colossus of industry and science.—jgallons of spirit to the bushel, will occasion a new 
Through the hon. S. L. Mitchell and C. A. Rod-jand great demand for 3,200,000 bushels of grain, and 
ney, Esqrs. several particulars have reached us,|™ust seriously tend-to keep up the price of our pre- 


: Ss mands sent crops of 1820. 
concerning this amiable and valuable man. Ail our grain, flour, and.mea) exported last year 


M r. Bonpland, entertains the warmest friend-|,.. jess than 5,000,000 of bushels; so that the above 
ship for Mr. Rodney, from whom, among otherinew demand for grain in lieu of foreign molasses, 
good offices, he had received a box of the Sea-|will be more than sixty per cent upon our late ex- 
Island Cotton seed of Georgia. The Dictator,jports. We recommend to the producers of grain, 


Francia, bas granted him permission to visit the for the brewery diatillery, with domestic wine, citer 
country which he governs, and of which every/OT ee bi - me, OS 

; enh eet <a .» jand perry, the most serious and timely consideration 
body entertains high notions. He believes he willlo¢ the obvious and sure effects of the prohibition of 
enjoy the high satisfaction of planting the cotton|the importation of spirits into the kingdom of Hayti, 


een eee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Bonpfiland’s useful exertions in the region water- 
ed by the river La Plata. 


.of the Fredonian states in the soil of Paraguay,}which has been recently promulgated. The culture 


situated in about the 33d degree of south latitude, jof 36,000,000 Ibs, of sugar in 1819, with 140,000,000 
and he promises to proclaim to the world, if this|!bs- of cotton and tobacco, and rice, have reduced 


: : : : exports of grain, fleur and meal one half he 
agricultural experiment succeeds, the signal be-P owing ae of a pep ts te Betas 
j ati J 





nefit that South America has derived trom the | mprov ements and navigation, and the supplies for 
north. 
from the warmer states had been tendered to 


Since the thanks of his fellow citizens foreign and Coasting seamen, have doubtless contri- 


ruit, molasses of the cane, and all other materials} 


buted. Our new cultures and our new occupations! 


all the walks of a liberal education and manners, 
as a peculiar facility in adapting himself to the 
oungest and the plainest men in the corfis of indus 
try. His epitome deserves an early republication, 
with his amendments, and a perfect index, as a first 
hand book for the states producing the disposable 
surplus of our bread grains, green esculents, and 
meat cattle, and as a book which will be useful as to 
general principles and views throughout the union. 
It is a concoction of the experience, reading, and re- 
flection of a life through full half of which he has 
been practically agricultural, and in the habit of 
written and oral communications, with many very 
considerable men in that pursuit, of all parts of our 
union and various countries of Europe. ‘Though dis- 
tinctly and emphatically practica/, from the turn of 
his life, conversation and character, this gentlaman 
exhibits the real and diversified advantages of “ a 
book farmer,” derived from the ancient pages of 
Cato, Varro and Columella, and those of Rozier and 
Sinclair, Chaptal, Young, and Davy, and his own 
American precursors and contemporaries. ‘he four 
volumes of the Philadelphia Society’s memoirs com. 
prising a long series of years, constitute a monument 
f his patriotic, steady and beneficent exertions ap- 
arent on their face. 

Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 
Actual sales of Wheat—Wnuirte, 90 to 93 cents, de. 
lining—Rep, 85 to 90 cts.—Corn, 42 to 45 cts —Rrr, 
40 to 42 cts.—Oars, 20 to 25 cts—Hary, per ton $14 to 
$15—Srraw, $9 to $11—Hernines, No. 1, $2 75 to 
B30 No, 2, $2 124 to $2 50—Suan, No. 1, $6 to 















6 50—Do. No. 2, $5 to $5 50—Ponx, prime percwt. 

14 to $14 50—Bzer, from $11 to $12 50—Frovn, 
rom the wagons, $4 25—Wurskry from do. 35 to 36 
nts—Butrea, pr. Ib. 20 to 25 cts.— Eees, per. dozen 
12 to 15 cts—Veat, per lb, 6 to 8 cts.---Lamn, per. qrt. 
374 to 50 cts—Brer, prime pieces, 8 to 10 cts.—Hans, 
14 cts—Mrppiines, 10 cts—Live Carrie, $6---Carcx- 
ens, per doz. $2 to $2 50—Porarors, 373 to 50 cts--- 
Tar, $2 25 scarce--Tunrentine, soft, $2 25—srint7s, 
do. 35 cts—Pitren, 82 25—Bacon, hog round, 7 to & 
cts.—Lanrp, 11 to 12 cts.---PorK, prime 12 to 14 cts.— 
Bracx-Eve Pxas, 65 to 70 cts.—Sutwerzs best, Dee; 
Creek, $8 50—Do. Small, $475 to $5,—Froonw: 
Prank, 5-4, $26—London Waite Lean, $4 25—Ame- 
rican do. $3 75—Boiled O11, $1 374—Featuens, 5° 
to 624 cts.—Cortron, Upland, 20 to 21 cis.—Marylan: 
'Tonacco, actual sales, 3 hhds. from Anne Arundel, «t 
17 50—1 do. at $8—2 hhds. from Montgomery. 
fired, at $10 and $14—4 do. from do. unfired, at? $8 50 
9 hhds from Calvert County, 5 crop, at 7$—4 do. do 
second at $4—-3 hhds. from Frederick, fired, wagon, 1' 
$14—12 hhds. from Charles county, at $8 and $15- 
1 lot do. do. at $8 810 and $13—No sales of Virgini« 
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